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For Human 
Locomotion 

I N the "Outline of History", H. G. 

Wells writes that "by 1909 the aero- 
plane was available for human loco- 
motion." It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly. The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 

Without discounting the vital importance 
of airplanes in military and strictly govern- 
mental use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 

With this end in view, Martin Margins 
of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 
but are being steadily advanced today 
to new standards. Martin engineering 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


Aeronautical 
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LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 
Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 
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0 Copper tubing 1/8" 16 ft 
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2615 Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 

618 Compass RAF mark 1 1 5.00 

657 Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 
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THESE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 

HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 

BOEING PURSUIT 

IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 
OF THESE PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 

Boeing Airplane Company 

CONTRACTORS TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

GEORGETOWN STATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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What are you going to do this summer ? 



STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS, CURTISS PLYING SCHOOL. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Why Not Spend a Couple of Profitable Months at 

THE CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL 

We teach you to fly, give you an airplane in good flying condition, with a 
new 0X5 motor and instruct you in its care, for a total of $675. 

An Exhilarating Sport — A Profitable Business 

YOU WILL NEVER HAVE ANOTHER SUCH OPPORTU- 
NITY OF BECOMING ASSOCIATED WITH AVIATION 

Machines available at all times for Commerical Flying — Air Photography 
— Map Making — Fast Cross Country Transportation — Taxi Service. 

BIG PRICE REDUCTION ON ALL SURPLUS MATERIAL 

IV rile for Booklet 

CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY 

CLINTON STREET, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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A Continuing Air Program 

E ACH week one of the points in the suggested National 
Air Policy will be considered editorially. The first and 
most important requirement of any national policy is to have 
it cli .irly stated and then have it continue along certain 
defii. ' lines until it has an opportunity to be given an ade- 
quate trial. So the first policy suggested was “A continuing 
progr.im of aircraft development both governmental and com- 
mercial.” This suggestion is so obviously necessary before any 
real progress can be made that it would seem to need little 
disci', -ion, except for the fact that the United States has never 
had r. fixed military policy and that it has allowed its national 
defence to be a structure of clay, molded by political expedi- 
ency and untrained civilian guardians. For many years the 
officers of onr Army have made every possible effort to secure 
some national military policy, but have failed until the Great 
War lo have any plan which they conld follow with any 
certainty as to its permanence. 

As lo the naval policy, until the time of Roosevelt, it was 
about in the same condition, bnt owing to the necessity of 

obtained than in the Army. 

When we consider a national air policy, the situation is 
worse than having no policy. While efforts are being made 
to coordinate the Army and Navy air service ideas by the 
Aeronautical Board, not even the officers of the Army and 
Navy in charge of onr aviation would claim that either ser- 
vice now has any continuing policy. They are leading a year 
to year existence, never knowing what Congress will do the 
next fiscal year. 

To be constructive, the way to get a national air policy is 
for tlie War and Navy Departments to get together on thei r 
own differences on air matters, state a definite policy that they 
can urge Congress to adopt and then get all interests in 
aviation to get behind the program and have it adopted. 
This was attempted last year by the War Department, but the 
report has been pigeonholed somewhere and has never been 
made public. The most essential need today of American 
aviation is for the Aeronautical Board to formulate a clear 
National Air Policy, so that when it is considered by Con- 
gress it will not be neglected owing to differences of opinion 

in the services. 


The March of Aeronautical Progress 

I N these days of dawn to dnsk and non-stop flights from 
const to coast it is interesting to recall the first successful 
trans. . mtinental flight from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for it 
gives nn excellent measnre with which to gage the progress 
°f flying during the past twelve years. 

Tin first coast to coast flight was made in the fall of 1911 
by Cnlbraith P. Rodgers in a “32-foot one man model EX 
Wright biplane” from New York to Pasadena, Calif., in a 
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total elapsed time of fifty-four days. Rodgers made sixty- 
eight landings en route and his longest hop was only 133 
miles. The ship, a biplane equipped with a 35 hp. Wright 
engine and with twin propellers driven through chains, 
“cracked up” so many times owing to forced landings that 
it was practically a totally rebuilt plane that reached the 
shores of the Pacific. The skill and the determination of 
the pilot in conquering the varied pitfalls which beset flying 
in those days can well be imagined, and his accomplishment 
deserves to receive some lasting recognition before it falls 
into total oblivion. 

What then seemed a foolhardy and useless stunt to most 
persons has become a daily occurrence, now that a letter 
posted in New York in the morning reaches San Francisco 
via the Air Mail in the afternoon of the following day. 
Furthermore, the continent has been spanned in a non-stop 
flight by Lieutenants Kelly and Macready, and Lieutenant 
Mauglian has now crossed it between dawn and dnsk. 

It is when we compare these latter day performances to 
Rodgers’ gallant pioneer flight that we begin to see the true 
significance of the American and British round the world 
flights. Like Rodgers, these fliers are pioneers in a new 
field, and are laying the corner stones of the future greatness 
of air transport. 


Helium, Hydrogen and Sanity 

C ONSIDERABLE publicity has appeared in recent 
months for and against the use of helium for airships. 
As far as we have been able to discover, no one having the 
knowledge of airship operation is against helium except for 
specific purposes where its use would introduce more danger 

In these arguments the same illustrations are invariably 
brought forth of the R38, the Roma and the Dixmude, but 
omitting to mention the fact that the R38 catastrophe was 
due to structural failure of the ship, the Roma due to collision 
with the ground, and the Dixmude due to shortage of fuel, 
there being no conclusive evidence in the latter case that lire 
had anything whatever to do with the loss of the ship. 

If these rare and unusual accidents are to be used as ar- 
guments, it should, in all fairness, be admitted that none of 
them were due to the use of hydrogen gas. In all three 
cases the ship would have been lost in any event, and in the 
last case the chances with the less efficient helium would have 
been decidedly less. 

Why not be fair both ways and grant that helium in a 
fabric airship reduces the risk of fire, and makes it easier 
to save the crew if a fire shonld occur ? Grant also that 
helium provides a cruising range of only one-half that that 
can be obtained from use of hydrogen. Aside from economic 
questions this is the whole story and furnishes a ready means 
for determining which to use for any particular purpose. 
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Side Lights on the Paris to Tokyo Flight 

Constructional Details of the Breguet 19A2 and of the 400 hp. 
e-Dietrich Engine 
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it has an average cruising range of about 750 mi. This 
figure has actually been exceeded on some of the legs. The 
first leg of the flight, from Paris to Bucharest, was unusually 
long, but this was largely due to a strong following wind. 
For the Paris-Karachi stretch, covered with clocklike regu- 
larity in six successive days, the average fuel consumption 
(gasoline and oil) works out as 1.06 lb. per flying mile for 
a cruising speed of 120 mi./hr. 

This large increase in cruising range, together with an 
extremely low fuel consumption, obviously has considerable 
importance from the commercial viewpoint, particularly on 

long stretches without refueling. From this point of view 
Doisy’s flight is extremely instructive, for it shows that an 
aerial express service could be operated on regular schedule 
over stretches of from 600 to 750 mi. without intermediate 
stops, provided a fresh plane would be used on each section 

planes having the characteristics of Doisv’s Breguet* the mai! 
could be flown from New York to San Francisco in about 
24 lir., a saving of almost half a day as against the schedule 
just inaugurated. This comparison is perhaps the most telling 
commentary on the technical lessons of the Paris to Tokvo 
flight. 


Log of Dotty’s Flight 


Following is a brief log of Doisy's flight from Paris to 
Tokyo: 



The British Air Estimates 


Their Clear Cut Presentation Offers a Good Model 
For Our Air Services 


United States is spending on its Air Services and where the 
money goes. After weeks of work done in going through the 
mare of muddled figures hidden in odd corners of the Con- 
gressional "Record or in carefully camouflaged “appropria- 
tions/' and writing letters to those who ought to have them, 
we felt that though we had brought to light certain facts, we 
did not have a really clear picture of what we were spending 
our money for and that there were inconsistencies and omis- 
sions which made things very confusing. For example 
we could find no definite appropriation for the building of 
the Shenandoah vet we know that $10,000,000 had been spent 
on the Lakelmrst development. 


In startling and pl< 
the British “Air Estim 
even a Congressman 
meaning. An hour's 
Briti 


rnbli 


itudy 


ing t 


Intelligible 

contrast to this situation are 
The figures are so set forth that 
editor can readily grasp their 
nve us a better idea of how the 
than did years 


of hazy American figures. In other words, the 
American who is interested in the development of aeronautics 
spends his efforts and time searching after and trying to 
reconcile ft confusion of figures. The British get figures that 
are understandable and which afford a basis for intelligent 
criticism and helpful suggestions. 

For 1923-24 the British begin by giving nine general head- 
ings or classifications under which their expenses are voted. 
“Vote 1” is “Pay of the Air Force,” $23,628,000.00; “Vote 
2” is ‘Quartering, Stores (except technical). Supplies and 
Transport," $12,821,600.00. and so forth through the nine 
votes giving a grand total of $81,862,000.00. The total of 
each vote is further subdivided into sub headings. Thus, 
Vote 3 “Technical Stores (including experimental and re- 
search)” $24,613,600 has subheads from A to M. Subhead 
A for example is "Aeroplanes, Seaplanes, Engines, Spares” 
and gives in detail the amounts voted for complete machines, 
complete engines, machines spares, etc. Subhead B — $1,674,- 
°00 — is devoted to the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Famborough (which corresponds to our McCook Field) and 
gives the complete list of the staff and their salaries including 
civilians, materials used, etc. 


The current year’s vote is compared to last year’s vote, and 
one gets the impression that an intelligent and successful 
attempt has been made to present the figures so that they are 
understandable. It is impossible to compare the British’ with 
the American expenditures as the American figures are so 
obscure. However, there are several salient differences in 
the apportionment of the appropriations. The British onlv 
spend some $1,674,200 on the main government experimental 
station, whereas we spend some $5,000,000 at McCook Field 
and at the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Factory. The amounts 
spent with the manufacturers for service types of planes, 
motors dnd spares is $15,928,000.00— a much greater pro- 
portion of the total appropriation than ours. Votes 5 and 
6, for the Air Ministry and Civil Aviation, are based on a 
different conception of aviation than prevails in this country. 
Vote 7, for the "Auxiliary and Reserve Forces,” contains an 
interesting clause “Capitation Pavments to Civil Companies 
for Training, etc. Courses $316,800.00. 

Britain’s Problem Simpler 

The British Air Estimates are certainly worthy of study 
not only for the matter that they contain but for the manner 
of presentation. The British problem is somewhat simpler 
than ours as they have a single Air Force, but their system 
in a form modified to suit our needs would certainly be more 
intelligible than our present method. 

The publicity given to these figures is in striking contrast 
to our secrecy. The pamphlet of 88 pages of figures is on 
sale at newsdealers and is available to all. 

It is very interesting to look over the estimates for the air 
defenses of Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq. Under the 
item of $15,928,000 for the purchase of aircraft and engines 
there is given the detailed cost of the complete machines, 
complete engines, machine spares, engine spares, etc. 

Furthermore, it is probable that practically aH the cost of 
the British aviation is shown in the Budget Estimates and 

This method of presenting the estimates is respectfully re- 
ferred to the Lam pert Aircraft Investigating Committee for 
suggestive inquiry. 


International Requirements for Airworthiness 

Categories of Machines. Recognized — Standard Tests for Type Engines 


Following are some interesting extracts from the Official 
Bull' 'ins Nos. 4 and 5 of the International Commission for 
Air Navigation (C.I.N.A.) which was instituted under the 
International Air Convention signed in Paris, Oct. 13, 1919. 
This Commission deals with all such questions arising in in- 
teractional civil air transport as are not covered by the 
Con - ,-ntion. 

Categories of Flying Machines 

Tic provisions which follow relate to flying mac hin es 
(her ier-than-air craft) which are “private or treated as such” 
and .ire referred to in Art. 30 of the Convention, that is to 
say .11 flying machines engaging in international navigation, 
otbc- than military, customs and police flying machines. 

Ti e flying machines thus defined are divided into three cate- 
gory s vis: Normal, Special and Acrobatic. Machines be- 
long! ig to the first and second categories are limited to 
straight flying, with the exclusion of any evolution which 
migi : cause abrupt variations in height or in the attitude of 
the Machine. Only machines belonging to the third category 
are .1 lowed to perform such evolutions. Flights by machines 
belonging to the second category may be limited in each 
cont l ading state to certain areas and if necessary, to certain 
peri- .Is of the year. Restrictions which are thus made shall 
be brought to the knowledge of the International Commission 
for Air Navigation. 

Tie first category, or normal category, is subdivided as 
follows : 

{ a l Public transport machines for passengers ; 

(hi Public transport machines for mails; 

(<- > Public transport machines for goods; 

( <1 1 Private machines; 

(e I Air work machines. 

The second category or special category is subdivided as 
follows: 

(f) Racing or record machines; . 

(g) Research or experimental machines. 

The third category, or acrobntic category, comprises the 
seven subdivisions contained in the first and second categories 
together. 

Public Transport Machines 

(a) (b) (c). The following will be considered public 
transport machines: Machines used by the owners thereof or 
their employees for carrying passengers, mails or goods on 

what nature; any mixed machine, i.e. carrying under the fore- 
going conditions passengers and mails, or passengers and 
goods, or mails and goods will lie considered as to the first 
two — passenger machines, as to the third — a postal machine. 

(di The following will be considered private machines: 
All machines used exclusively by the owners thereof or their 
employees, whether for their own use or that of their friends, 
excluding the carriage of passengers, mails or goods for any 

(e). The following will be considered air work machines: 
All machines used exclusively by the owners thereof or their 
employees for an industrial purpose other than the carriage 
of passengers, mails or goods.* 

U). The following will be considered racing or record 
machines: Machines which are built especially for the pur- 
pose of sporting or technical performances, to the exclusion 
of any other use whatsoever. 

(g). The following will be considered research or experi- 
mental machines: Machines built especially for the purpose 
of experimenting in flight with regard to new apparatus and 
checking the results thereof, to the exclusion of any other use 
whatsoever. 

Mac hines engaging in international navigation must have 

•For instance, eerie! advertising, eerie! photography, forest petrol work, 


the category and subdivision in which they have been classi- 
fied, mentioned in the documents carried on board. 

No flying machine may be authorized to engage in inter- 
national navigation, unless the type engines and the series 
engines, of which its power unit is comprised, have success- 
fully undergone the tests hereinafter defined. These tests ap- 
ply only to flying machines of the first category (normal) 
and flying machines of the third category (acrobatic), sub- 
divisions (a), (b), (c), (d), (e). 

Tests for Type Engines 

Every type engine shall undergo the following bench tests 
in the following order: (1) First power test of 1 hr.; (2) 
Endurance test of 50 hr., in periods of 10 consecutive hours; 
(3) Second power test, same as the first; (4) High speed test 
of half an hour. 

The average power developed by the engine in the course 
of the two one hour tests, converted to a pressure of 760 mm. 
of mercury in dry air and to a temperature of 15 deg. Cent, 
will define the international power of the type of engine 
under consideration. 

This power shall be measured in horsepower of 75 kilo- 
grammeters per second, and will be expressed as the nearest 
whole number of horsepower not exceeding the actual meas- 
urement for engines not exceeding 50 hp., as the nearest 
multiple of 5 hp., not exceeding the actual measurement for 
engines between 50 hp., and 200 hp., and as the nearest mul- 
tiple of 10 hp., not exceeding the actual measurement, for 
engines exceeding 200 hp. 

The average number of revolutions developed per minute 
in the course of the same two tests shall define the interna- 
tional number of revolutions of the type of engine under 
consideration. This number shall be expressed as the nearest 
multiple of ten, not exceeding the actual average. 

The power that the engine must develop in the course of 
the endurance test shall be equal to at least 9/10 of the power 
obtained at the first test. The engine shall be adjusted to 
run at the number of revolutions developed in the first test. 

No condition whatever as regards power is enforced for the 
high specif test, but the number of revolutions at which the 
engine must be adjusted to run during this test shall exceed 
the international number of revolutions by at least 5 per cent. 

The two power tests and the high speed test respectively 
shall be carried out without interruption. Any interruption 
arising in the course of any of these tests, from any cause 
whatever, shall cancel that particular test. 

Each of the five periods of the endurance test shall also 
be carried out without interruption subject to the following 
allowances : 

One interruption per period will be allowed, provided such 
interruption does not last more than a quarter of an hour, 
and does not occur before the engine has been running 5 hr. 
Any test period in the course of which there occur, either 
several interruptions, or one interruption which is not in ac- 
cordance with the preceding conditions will be cancelled. 


Breakdowns — Repairs — Inspections 

The authorities of the state in which the tests are earned 
out shall determine for each type of engine, which parts lire 
considered of vital importance to the working of the engine 
and which parts, on the other hand, are subsidiary. No vital 
parts may be repaired or changed during the total duration 
of the tests. 

Repairs authorized between the various tests and between 
the various periods of the endurance test may be, therefore, 
in connection with subsidiary parts only; they must, further, 
be carried out within a maximum period of 3 hr., comprising 
the hour immediately following the completed test or period 
and the 2 hr. which precede the commencement of the next 
test or period. 

After the four tests, the engine shall be dismantled and the 
condition of its various parts shall be ascertained. No vital 
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. Army TP1, 


CLASS C (AIRPLANES) 

(Without useful load) 

Altitude: Lt. J. A. Macready, U.S.A.S., LePere Biplane, 
Liberty 400 hp., (Supercharger) at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, May 21, 1924. 10,741 m., 35,239 ft. 

CLASS C (AIRPLANES) 

(With 500 kgs. useful 1. " 

Altitude: Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.S 
Liberty 400 hp., at McCook Field, Day 
1924. 8,578 m„ 28,143 ft. 

CLASS C (AIRPLANES) 

(With 1000 kgs. useful load) 

Altitude: Lt. H. R. Harris. O.S.A.S.. U. S. Army TP1, 

Liberty 400 hp. at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, May 
22, 1924. 5,100 m„ 16.732 ft. 

Duration: Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.S., U. S. Army TP1, 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, June 
5, 1924. 2 hr. 12 min. 46.2 sec. 

In accordance with Art. 120, F.A.l. Regulations (“A record 
established by an aircraft carrying a certain useful load, is 
broken, in its category, when an aircraft carrying an equal 
or greater load makes a performance showing better results 
for distance, duration, speed or altitude, according to the 
nature of the record.”) the following records have been 
authenticated : 

CLASS C (AIRPLANES) 

(With 500 kgs. useful load) 

Duration: Lt. H. R. Harris, D.S.A.S., U. S. Army TP1, 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
June 5, 1924. 2 hr. 12 min. 46.2 sec. 

CLASS C (AIRPLANES) 

(With 250 kgs. useful load) 

Duration: Lt. H. R, Harris, U.S.A.S., U. S. Army TP1 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, June 
5, 1924. 2 hr. 12 min. 46.2 sec. 

CLASS C 1 (SEAPLANES) 

Duration— Us. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, Navy CS2 
seaplane, Wright 585 hp., at Washington, D. C. June'22-23, 
1924. 13 hr. 23 min. 15 sec. 

Distance — Lts. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, Nary CS2 
seaplane, Wright 585 hp., at Washington, D. C. June 22-23, 
1924. 1550 km., 963.12 mi. 

Speed over 500 km.— Lts. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, 
Nary CS2 seaplane, Wright 585 hp., at Washington, D. C. 
June 22, 1924. 118.14 km./hr., 73.41 mi./hr. 

Speed over 1000 km.— Us. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, 
Nary CS2 seaplane, Wright 585 hp., at Washington, D. C. 
June 22, 1924. 119.54 km./hr., 74 28 mi./hr. 

Speed over 1500 km. — I.ts F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, 
Navv CS2 seaplane, Wright 585 hp. at Washington, D. C. 
June 22-23, 1924. 119.36 km./hr., 74.17 mi./hr. 

The (light was made over a 50 km. course extending from 
Hains Point to Sheridan Point to Gunston Cove on the lower 
Potomac and return. The flight started at 12:16:10 p. m., 
June 22, and finished at 1 :39 :25 a. m. June 23. 

Since these records, with the exception of Lieut. J. A. 
Maercady's altitude record, exceed the present world records, 
the official reports have been forwarded to the International 
Aeronautic Federation with a request that they be authen- 
ticated as new world records. 


Sadi Wins Beaumont Cup 

The Commodore Beaumont Cup race, held June 23 at 
Istres, France, was won by Sadi Lecointe in a Nieuport- 
Delage model 42 sesquiplane equipped with a 600 hp. His- 
pano-Sniza engine. His time for the 300 km. distance was 
57 min. 50 see., giving an average speed of 311 km./hr. (192.8 
mi./hr.) Sadi, who was the only contestant to finish, did not 
land at the end of the sixth 50 km. lap, but continued on 
another four laps, covering a distance of 500 km. in 1 hr. 
37 min. 49 sec. or 306 km./hr. (192.7 mi./hr.) He thus 
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broke the world record made by Lieut. Alexander Pearson, 
A.S., with 270 km./hr. 

The race lost much of its interest owing to the withdrawal 
of the only foreign entry, the Gloucestershire racer. Of the 
two other French entries, the 500 hp. Salmson-Becher-*au, 

tor trouble, while the 300 hp Nicuport-Delage sesquiplane 
piloted by Lasne withdrew at the last moment. The race was 
postponed one day on account of the stormy atmosphere 
which prevailed on June 22, the date scheduled for the event. 


American World Flight 

The three American world fliers who had arrived at 
Karachi, India, on July 4 spent the next two days chanting 
their motors. The following is the schedule which carried 
them across Persia and Asia Minor to Europe: 

July 7: Karachi — Charbar, 330 mi., 4 hr. 55 min; Char- 
bar— Bendar Abas, 330 mi., 4 hr. 5 min. 

July 8: Bendar Abas — Bushire 400 mi. 4 hr.; Bnshire— 
Bagdad 475 mi., 6 hr. 30 min. 

July 9: Bagdad — Aleppo, 480 mi. 

July 10: Aleppo — Konia — Constantinople, 585 mi. 

July 12: Constantinople— Bucharest, 290 mi. 

July 13: Bucharest— Vienna, 360 mi. 

The day’s lay over in Constantinople was caused by the 
desire of the Turkish officers to thoroughly examine the 
planes. The Americans have caught up almost two weeks on 
their schedule and are now only seventeen days behind their 
original plans. As far as Vienna they had covered 17,365 
mi. in 233 hr. 8 min. during the 116 days of time elapsed 
since the start from Seattle. The average flying speed has 
been 74.5 mi./hr., but the fliers have been going westward and 
have had the wind against them. 


British World Flight 

Maj. Stuart Maclaren and his two companions flew on 
July 13 from Lake Kasuini, near Tokyo, Japan, to Minnto, 
on the northeast coast of Honshu, a distance of 400 mi. He 
was once forced to return to Lake Kasumi owing to engine 

cause of thick fog, which made flying dangerous. 

The British fliers have now reached the end of what may 
be called the Europe-Asia airway — from England to Japan — 
and they are entering that perilous trans-Pacific zone between 
Japan and North America where our world fliers had to over- 
come countless difficulties due to fog, high winds and lack 
of land marks, and where Major Martin was lost twice and 
finally crashed his ship. 


Lafayette Escadrille Memorial 

Work has begun upon the cemetery garden in the forest 
of St. Cloud, France, which is to become the burial place of 
American volunteer aviators who fell during the war. 

A committee of the Lafayette Escadrille of the French 
Army, in which most of the American volunteer fliers served, 
has appropriated 200,000 francs to create roads giving access 
to that part of the park where a monument, overlooking the 
City of Paris, is to be erected. An admirable scheme for a 
landscape garden has been prepared by Alexandre Marcel, 
chief architect of the French government. 


“The Mail Must Fly” 

This famous slogan of the Air Mail Service was strikingly 
demonstrated on July 8, when Pilot Frank Yager, carrying 
the eastbound mail, was compelled by a hurricane to make a 
night landing at Chappel, Neb., 60 mi. from Cheyenne. The 
ship was wrecked and the pilot was shaken and bruised, but 
the mail was soon afterward picked up by a mail plane which 
Jack Knight flew to the scene of the wreck from Omaha, 
and carried eastward. This mail reached New York only two 
hours behind schedule, although very bad weather with cy- 
clonic conditions was encountered en route. 
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Cleveland News 

By C; Caldwell 

Wh n Pilot Wesley L. Smith becomes a venerable old gen- 
tlema: full of dignity and minor ailments he will be able to 
tell In- grandchildren how he landed at the Glenn L. Martin 
Field. Cleveland, at 2:39 p. m. on July 1, way back in ’24, 
compiling the first lap of the trans-continental Air Mail; 
Icavil . New York at 10:05 and sliding the miles behind him 
8t a j te of 105 mi./hr. Of course, by 1964 the grandchildren 
will 1 flying at 300 mi./hr. and will suggest very gently that 
W. L retire behind his long white beard and not get it tangled 
in th prop as they take off. Smith, flying the first section, 
earn. 460 lb. of mail and arrived ahead of schedule, followed 
bv E Hamilton Lee at 2:59 piloting the second section with 
80 lb of mail. At Cleveland 25 lb. were dropped and 30 
lb. <i planed. 

At ' :55 p. m. W. D. Williams took off for Chicago, carry- 
ing i e first section consignment; while at 3:20 Art Smith 
folio" d, slightly delayed by the tardy arrival of the City 
Post tflicc mail truck. Between Cleveland and Chicago 
Smit! made up the lost time, and the mail left Chicago right 

Tin transfer of mail and dispatch of the planes was handled 
smoot lily and efficiently by the Cleveland organization under' 
the i-'perienced direction of H. B. Shaver. Learning that 
many people had written themselves letters to catch this first 
flight, and not wishing to be out of fashion, I have mailed to 
the Postmaster at San Francisco to be returned to me by 
Air Mail an unpaid bill from my tailor, which I shall paste 
in niv bill album and treasure as a souvenir of the flight. 

On July 2 W. D. Williams arrived at 12 :16 p. m., 4 min. 
ahead of schedule with the Eastbound San Francisco mail, 
and at 12:48 W. L. Smith swung off for New York on the 
last leg of the Eastbound Trans-continental flight. It is 
worthy of remark that the mail had been flown both ways on 
schedule time, with the exception of two delays at Cleveland, 
both of which were caused by the late arrival of the mail 
truck from City Post-office, and in no way attributable to 
the Air Mail organization. This delay was caused by an 
nnder-estimate of the time required for a truck to make its 
way through the heavy down-town traffic. In future ample 
time will be allowed for the truck to cover the 8 mi. of busy 
streets from Post-office to Martin Field. 

Tragedy and comedy have played their parts in Commercial 
Flying at Cleveland — the Lorain disaster and the Democratic 
Convention. 

At dawn of the day following the tornado that wiped out 
Lorain and caused over 200 deaths, P. F. Collins flew over 
the devastated city with a Cleveland Press photographer and 
from low altitudes secured several photographs of the ruins, 
which in their clearness and scope emphasized strongly the 
value of aerial photography. Prints of these photographs, 
with others taken in the city, were carried to Bellefonte by 
C. H. Ames and relayed to New York by Jim Ray, arriving 
there at 8 p. m. Art Smith carried the Pathe News camera 
man over the scene the following day and secured aerial 
panoramas, after which he landed the photographer to secure 
ground shots. 

W. L. Smith carried the opening pictures of the Republican 
Convention to Cleveland for Patbd, while the writer flew the 
Glenn L. Martin Commercial plane from New York to Bryan, 
Ohio, with prints and zinc plates for Nea Service, Inc. At 
Bryan severe electrical storms and rain prevented a contin- 
uance of the flight to Chicago, so the remaining 160 mi. were 
made by train, delaying delivery some 2 y 2 hr. However, the 
plate, were in ample time for Chicago and vicinity morning 
Pape- editions. 

An: ,ng recent aerial visitors at Glenn L. Martin Field were 
Major Rowell, U.S.M.C., from Selfridge with Lieutenant 


Pond, U.S.N.; C. D. Tuska and P. H. Spencer of Hartford, 
en route to Kansas City; E. A. and Mrs. Johnson and 
daughter, Alice, aged three years, of Dayton; and Lieut. 
J. B. Kneip, general inspector of naval aircraft at McCook 
Field, on a tour of inspection, from which the local Naval 
inspectors are slowly recovering. 

Wichita News 

The Swallow Aeroplane Mfg. Co. of Wichita, Kan. has sold 
a 1924 Swallow commercial three-seater to B. L. Gattis of the 
G-V Motor Co., distributors of Ford and Lincoln cars. The 
ship will be used by their service men for servicing Lincoln 



The racing Swallow "Miss Wichita" which will he a con- 
tender in the two-seater commercial event at Dayton next 
October 


cars in the state of Oklahoma. This is a tribute to the air- 
plane's success in the West, where distances are great and time 
must be saved. 

The Swallow Company has completed construction of “Miss 
Wichita” which will be entered in the two-seater commercial 
event in the Dayton Air Races. This machine, shown in the 
accompanying photograph, has very clean lines and should 
prove a serious contender for commercial honors. The engine 
is a Hispano-Suiza (information on its horsepower is with- 
held for the time being), and it is cooled by a single Lamblin 
radiator mounted between the landing gear struts. 

One of the entries of the Swallow Company in the Dayton 
races will be piloted by Ted Mollendick. who is probably the 
youngest pilot in the United States. He is only seventeen 
years old and was taught to fly last year by Walter H. Beech, 
vice president and general manager of the Swallow Company. 
Mollendick's log book shows to date 100 hr. flying without any 
accident whatever. 

Concord Aircraft Firm Active 

The following interesting news was received from R. S. 
Fogg, general manager of the Concord Aircraft Co. of 115 
North Main St., Concord, N. H., writing from The Weil's, 

“We have been barnstorming in Maine and New Hampshire 
for four years with land planes, but it is no longer a paying 
proposition. Last year we began operating a powerful three 
passenger seaplane on Lake Winnepesaukee and business was 
excellent all season. 

“We are here again for the summer, and business is starting 
in good. We find that there are a great many people who will 
ride in a flying boat that will not go up in a land plane. 

“We still maintain our flying field at Concord, where we 
have two ships for advertising, photography, fair work, etc.” 
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Akron News 

By Herbert Mai .on 

In an address advocating a sane and constructive policy 
governing commercial aeronautics in America, W. B. Stout, 
tbe Detroit aircraft manufacturer, declared that aviation was 
the biggest thing on the world’s horizon at a joint meeting 
of the Akron chapter of the National Aeronautic Association 
,- d the Commercial Aircraft Association held Monday, June 
ii l in the dining hall of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

At the close of his talk Mr. Stout presented three Akron 
South High school students, who were winners in the Inter- 
city model airplane contests with Chicago and Detroit entries 
on May 10 and May 31, checks for $50, $25, and $10. A 
large duralumin trophy, designed by Mr. Stout and won by 
the miniature planes builders of the Akron school, will also 
Ire turned over to South High at the opening of the fall 

H. T. Kraft, chief aeronautical engineer of the Goodyear 

trip, spoke on activities in aviation abroad, and Harold A. 
Kullberg, recently named president of the Commercial Air- 
craft Association, told of the purposes of the new group. 

Walter Wanamaker, an Allied flier during the war, and 
row attached to the Summit county prosecutor’s office in 
Akron, stressed the need for national interest in the progress 
of aviation in this country. 

Other speakers were C. Nelson Sparks, Akron postmaster 
who outlined the Air Mail service recently inaugurated, and 
M. M. Mell, president of the East Akron Board of Trade 
and president of the Akron Rotary Club, who served as toast- 
master. A four reel film depicting the operations of the aerial 
mail service was then screened. 



The absence of a pin in the stick socket of his plane is 
believed to have been the cause of a fatal accident at Stow 
field, near Akron, Friday, June 27, which cost the lives of 
Howard R. Calvert, pilot, and a girl student, Miss Ewilda 
Wickersham, of Cuyahoga Falls. 

Calvert was one of the most popular fliers at the Akron 
aviation field and his death was a severe loss to the flying 
colony here. He had been active in the early organization of 
the Commercial Aircraft Association. 

Announcement was made last week by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of contracts received from the United States 
government for the construction of six airships, three of the 
TC type and three of the TA type, both of which have been 
developed bv Goodvear engineers. In addition the company 
will build two TA and two TC envelopes, and two TA and 
two TC control surfaces. 

The TC ships will be 196 ft. long and have a gas capacity 
of 200,600 cu. ft. Thev will carry 150 hp. Hispano Suiza 
motors and will have a cruising radius of 1,630 mi. and a 
maximum speed of 60 mi./hr. 

The TA type ships will be 162 ft. long, with a gas capacity 
of 130,000 cu. ft. and the power units will be Curtiss engines 
developing 70 hp. each. 

Work on the six ships will be started shortly, the material 
liming been ordered. 

The new contract, with that for the RSI, the first Amer- 
cnn semi-rigid, now under construction in the Goodyear 

Goodyear firm since the war. 

W. T. Van Orman and C. K. Wollam, the pilots of the 
balloon Goodyear III, an entry in the International Balloon 
races from Brussels, Belgium, last month, arrived in New 
York last week on the President Roosevelt. 

V. C. Babcock, president of the Babcock Airplane Co., of 
Akron, and a director of the Commercial Aircraft Associa- 
tion, returned recently from a plane trip to principal cities 
in Indiana and southern Ohio. 

H. A. Kullberg, president of the Commercial Aircraft Asso- 
ciation, will talk on his organization from a Cleveland radio 
station later in the month. 


Dr. George Madelurg, formerly project engineer of the 
Glenn L. Mnrtin Co., was an Akron visitor for several days 
recently. Dr. Madelung will return to Germany to n-snme 
governmental duties later in the summer. 

Hugh Allen, secretary of the Akron chapter of the N A.A, 
will return to Akron this week from a European trip. 

Seattle News 

By Robert J. Min, Kali 

Captain Eastorbrook recently visited Seattle on leave from 
Langley Field. As the Captain has had considerable e peri- 
ence in actual warfare and two-seater corps observation air- 
planes, the Boeing Airplane Co. was very glad to ha: his 

criticism on several corps observation mock-ups with hich 
the company is studying corps observation arrange ment. 
Several innovations in design and armament location were 
suggested, which will prove very satisfactory under s. rvice 
conditions. 

The erection of a rigid airship mooring mast at Tn ima. 
Wash, together with other activities, seems to indicate that 
in the near future the Northwest will have the opportunity 
of seeing^ one of the large nnval rigid airships. The prairie 

operations, there' being very few obstructions for a radi is of 
fifteen or twenty miles. Nearly all of this country is included 
in the U. S. Army Reserve at Camp Lewis. 

When the fleet assembles on Puget Sound this summe. for 
naval practice maneuvers, they will be accompanied by a large 
aerial squadron. 

Seven H16 reconnaissance and bombing flying boats and 
seven Vought observaton planes have left North Island, ‘ alif. 
on an extended flight to Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. This 
squadron will be under the personal command of Capt. S. E. 
Moses. An airplane tender will be anchored off Sand Point 
with full facilities for handling the air fleet operations. 
Aerial Survey of Miami 

Some time ago a contract was placed by the city of Miami, 
Fla., with the Aerial Department of Underwood and Under- 
wood for an aerial survey of Miami and environs covering an 
area of 136 sq. mi. The flying alone on this job will be equal 
to that of flying from Miami to New York and part way back 
and represents a period of time of about 40 flying hours. 
The finished map will be 11 x 14 ft. in size, with a scale of one 
inch equal to 600 ft. 

The flying is furnished by the Florida Aviation Camp which 
is a Curtiss organization, the piloting is being done by Andrew 
Heermance. 

The map will be used principally by the city engineer and 
city commissioners in laying out a regular city plan as well 
as determining new city boundaries and street paving cam- 
paigns. To date the map is abont one-third completed and 
has been produced by W. L. Hamilton, Aerial Survey Depart- 
ment, Underwood and Underwood. Lewis MeSpaden, one of 
the oldest and moH experienced aerial photographers in the 
game today, is now on his way to complete the map and to 
produce other contracts that have already been closed. 

The SCADTA Accident 

The SCADTA, a3 the Colombian Air Mail Service is gen- 
erally called, had a bad accident on Sunday, June 8. On ac- 
count of a local festival one of the oldest pilots of the com- 
pany, von Krohn, went joyriding over the town with a plane 
full of friends, six people altogether. The pilot dropped 
some leaflets and probably in looking down to see whether 
they landed in the right spot, be overbanked the machine while 
making a turn. The ship began to slip and the pilot did not 
succeed in righting her again. She crashed on the roof of a 
house so violently that everybody was killed. 

The report, current until now, that the machine caugh' fire 
while in the air has thus been proven untrue. The accident 
being solely due to careless handling of the plane while ioy- 
riding, hence the unique record of the SCADTA for hi. ring 
carried on a continuous air service without loss of passengers 
or mail for almost four years remains unimpared. 


New Airport for Detroit 

A new airport for Detroit’s commercial aviation activities 
i.- being built and furnished at Dearborn by Henry and Edsel 
E.rd as an incentive to those working on metal airplane and 
st shi^ construction in Detroit. The field, which is almost 
three-quarters of a mile square, is located at Dearborn on 
O. kwood Boulevard, just adjoining the new Ford Adminis- 
tr tion Building. On it are being built, as well, factories 
f.M the Stout Metal Airplane Co., builders of tbe Air Pnll- 
iv n, and for the Aircraft Development Corp., which is 
w rking out plans for all-metal airships. 

The new field has been furnished for these two companies 
a a civic development and as a national patriotic move, 
" ere being no intention on the part of the Ford Motor Co., 
t. go into the airplane business, other than to watch its de- 
vi opment,” according to an announcement given out by 
E sel Ford. “We have followed the aviation development 
w rk that has been carried on by both the Stout Airplane and 
1' son Airship groups for some time,” said Mr. E. Ford, “and 
b ieve that the results which they are obtaining justify every 
ci ouragement that Detroit can give toward making this the 
«i ter of metal aircraft production.” 

t is planned to make this an ideal airport. It has the ad- 
vi itage of being only 25 min. from the Post Office by motor 
c: and is near the Michigan Central Railroad, elose to 

p. iposed street-car and bus lines, and an ideal location for 
ci iimercial flying in and out of Detroit. 

L'he new airport is not meant to take the place of the es- 
ta lishment of a municipal landing field, but to be a strictly 
ci "iimercial development and the operating basis of air lines 
fi - aviation companies coming into and out of Detroit. 
Ti.enty-five tractors are now at work in the area, levelling 
it iff and preparing it for actual flying work within the next 
thirty days, while contracts have been signed for the new fac- 
to iy buildings which will house the Aircraft Development 
aini Stout groups: and also the operating companies later 
to be formed will center their activities at this field. 

Ralph Upson, who is at the head of the Aircraft Development 
Company’s airship work, was most enthusiastic about the new 
field and its possibilities. “In all our experimental work to 
dale, here in Detroit, and even in onr previous activities, we 
have been handicapped by lack of space and facilities for the 
proper handling of new problems. I believe with this airport 
once established, our work will progress on a far more definite 
basis than would be possible otherwise, and will enable us to 
carry on, in Detroit, work which otherwise would be done in 
other cities where larger landing space is available and cli- 
matic conditions more ideal.” 

Possibly more immediately affected is the work of the Stout 
Company with its flying activities actually started. “A more 
patriotic thing could not have been done, toward bringing 
aviation not only to Detroit as a manufacturing center, but 
to America as a means of peaceful national defense,” was 
Col. Sidney D. Waldon’s comment regarding the new field. 

Plying has become a basis of conversation in Detroit, but 
differing from other air centers, Detroit’s talk is all of com- 
mercial flying, and little reference to military flying. Air 
circles there are not looking for government contracts or 
assistance from Washington, but rely for the future on the 
actual earning capacity of freight and passenger aircraft over 
definite airlines. 

Among other Detroiters who expressed their appreciation 
of the establishment of the Ford field at Dearborn was Harold 
Emmons, president of the Board of Commerce, who said: 
“I believe this is the greatest single establishment that could 
be made toward bringing the aircraft industry to Detroit, 
and is of much greater value because it is a commercial move, 
Tap er than municipal. The greatest credit is due to those 
whc. have made the establishment of this Add possible.” 

N.Y.U. Aeronautics Class Graduated 

The first graduating class in aeronautics at New York 
Un -ersity met with a cordial reception at the hands of the 
avir tion world. The members of the class deciding on aero- 
nau ics as a career have, a few weeks after graduating, all been 
pin ed in suitable positions. 

' '•ssrs. Bachrach and d’Heedene have qualified for appoint- 
ing ;s at Langley Field with the National Advisory Committee; 


Mr. Schwendler is obtaining a valuable training ""A'"- Grover 
C. Loening, who has in many ways rendered service to the 
University; Mr. Lederer is acting as assistant in the newly 
erected wind tunnel; Mr. Boesch has entered on the highly 
promising work of installing beacons and landing lights with 
the Air Mail; Messrs. Betancourt and Contini are with the 
Curtiss Company. 

The policy of the University is to admit only a few selected 
men to the aeronautical option in the Department of Mechan- 



Aeronaulics graduation at N. Y. University — Front ron>. 
/. Lederer. R. Contini. A. Klemin. associate professor of 
aeronautics: Prof. C. P. Bliss, head of the department of 
mechanical engineering; Wm. Schwendler. C. S. Stevcmon. 
Back row, W. Boesch. C. Betancourt, M. Bachrach 


ical Engineering, and to insist that they must be prepared to 
start at the very bottom of the ladder, and not expeet rapid 
promotion in a pioneer and struggling industry. This policy 
is seen to be fully justified. 

Thanks are due to the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
for cooperation in suitably placing the graduates. 

Air Meet at Aberdeen, S. D. 

Arrangements are being made for a meeting at Aberdeen, 
S. D., on July 25 and 26, of the aviators of North and South 
Dakota. This is to be a convention of aviators, and in con- 
nection there will be races and an exhibition for the public. 
There will be a race for American and Canadian Jennies, 
another for planes under 100 hp. and a third for planes of 
100 hp. and over. Wing walking, parachute jumps and night 
flying are also on the program. Small prizes will be offered 

flies the longest distance in coming to the meet. 

The Aberdeen Commercial Club is back of this affair — 
both morally and financially — and we are anxious to have 
every aviator here with his ship. 

A big banquet is planned for the aviators to take place 
on July 26. 


Newspaper Air Service Starts 

A daily airplane service from New York, tbe sole purpose 
of which is to provide New York morning papers for the 
guests of The Balsams at Dixville Notch, N. H., was started 
July 1 from Garden City, L. I. By this method newspapers 
reach Dixville about 9 a. m. of the morning on which they are 
published instead of the late afternoon of the day following, 
as they do by train. 

The service is operated by the J. J. Lannin Co., which owns 
the Garden City Hotel as well as The Balsams. The service 
was operated last year, but this year a landing place has lieen 
provided on the grounds of the hotel at Dixville Notch, the 
newspapers having been brought from a more distant point 
last year. Three aviators and three planes constitute the 

The planes used are Curtiss 
C6 engines. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Scott Field, t 
s Field, t< 


Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. George G. Lnndberg, A.S 
, Fly. School, Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Michael F. McHugo, Phill 
Fly. School, Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Bernard S. Thompson, A.S., enroute to U. S. 
from Foreign Service in P. I., to sail from San Francisco on 
Aug. 21, for New York City, and thence to Langley Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Harry C. Wisehart, A.S., Marshall Field, to 
San Francisco, sailing July 2, for Honolulu. 

First Lient. Roger S. McCullough, A.S., Balloon & Air. 
School, Scott Field, upon completion of instruction, to Prim. 
Fly. School, Brooks Field. 

Lieut. Col. Harry Graham, A.S., upon completion of in- 
struction at A.S. Tact. School, Langley Field, to duty at that 

First Lieut. Albert F. Hebbard, A.S., Scott Field, to Balloon 
and Airship School, that station, for instruction. 

First Lieut. Francis B. Valentine, A.S., Mitchcl Field, to 
Supt. U. S. Mil. Acad., West Point. 

First Lieut. Daehe McC Reeves, A.S., Chanute Field to 
Kelly Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Thomas D. White, Inf., detailed to A.S., from 
Panama Canal Dept., transport sailing Aug. 28, to Com. A. S. 
Prim. School. 

Or 
Sour. 

Field. 

Capt. Harold M. McClelland, A.S., Camp Alfred Vail, upon 
expiration of leave, to Mitchel Field. 

First Lieut. Hugh C. Downey, A.S., from duty as Procure- 
ment Plan. Rep., Dayton, to Eng. School, McCook Field. 

Capt. Donald Wilson, A.S., Kellv Field, upon expiration 
of leave, to Chief A.S., Washington. 

Ma.j. Alfred H. Hobley, A.S., McCook Field, to duty as 
Procurement Plan. Rep., Dayton. 

Orders April 26. First Lieut. Clements McMullen, A.S., 
amended to read to take effect Sept. 10. 

Orders April 24, Capt. George E. Stratemeyer, A.S., amen- 
ded to assign Captain Stratemeyer to duty at U.S.M.A., West 
Point, Captain Stratemeyer to be placed on detached officers 

First Lieut. Talcott P. Smith, A.S., Bolling Field, upon ex- 
piration of leave of absence, to Chanute Field. 

Maj. Benjamin G. Weir, A.S., upon completion of foreign 


pon completion of foreign 
, upon completion of for- 


Capt. Freedrick L. Eglin, / 
service, to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Clifford C. Nut 
eign sen-ice, to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Arthur G. Liggct, A.S., Sclfridge Field, upon 
expiration of leave, to temporary duty at Crissy Field, pend- 
ing departure of transport sailing from San Francisco, for 
P.I., Oct. 15. 

Designation of Lieut. Col. Harry Graham, A. S., as Com- 
mandant A.S. Tact. Sch., Langley Field, announced. 

Capt. Roland Winfred Wittman, Inf., transferred to A.S., 
with rank from July 1. 

Sec. Lieut. Leslie P. Holcomb. 12th F. Art., Fort Sam 
Houston, detailed to A.S., to Commandant A. S. Prim. Sch., 
Brooks Field. 

Maj. Henry H. Arnold, Rockwell Air Int. Dep., Rockwell 
Field, to Chief A. S., Washington. 

Capt. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., Crissy Field, to Chief A. S-, 
Washington. 

Resignation by Sec. Lieut. Robert Seales Clary, A.S., of 
commission as officer, accepted. 


Lieut. Col. John H. Howard, A.S., Kelly Field, upon ex- 
piration of leave, to Com. & Gen. Staff Sch., Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Orders April 26 amended to read : First Lieut. Franklin i >. 
Carroll, A.S., McCook Field, to Fairfield, Ohio, temporary 
duty 88th Squad. A.S. Upon expiration of temporary duty 
July 15, and any leave granted, to Kelly Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Lyman 0. Williams, 10th Inf., Fort Thome-, 
detailed to A.S., A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Charles C. Higgins, 10th Inf., Fort Thomas, de- 
tailed to A.S., A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

First Lient. Louis C. Simon, Jr., A.S., Selfridge Field, o 
Com. Off, Walter Reed Gen. Hosp., Washington, D. C, for 
treatment. 

Orders May 1, Sec. Lieut. Paul H. Kemmer, A.S., to Ha- 
waii on transport sailing San Francisco, Aug. 2, revoke!. 
Lieutenant Kemmer, relieved from duty Chanute Field, lo 
proceed to Fort Riley. 

Ford Liberty Motor has Long Life 

Recently workmen at the Rockwell Air Intermediate Depot, 
Coronado! Calif., were surprised when opening a crate con- 
taining DcHaviland 4A No. 31084, built by the Dayton- 
Wright Co., to find installed therein Ford Liberty 12A No. 
29494, Ford No. L This engine was the first Liberty the Ford 
company turned out and was completed July 18, 1918. 

Maj. H. H. Arnold, Commanding Officer of the Rockwell 
Air Intermediate Depot, witnessed the final test of this engine 
early in 1918 and received it at this depot after it had traveled 
from Detroit to France, arriving there too late to take part in 
bringing down the Huns. From France it was re-shipped to 
the United States and then shipped to the Philippines. From 
the Islands it was re-shipped to Rockwell Field and has re- 
mained in storage since its arrival. As far as can be de- 
termined, this engine has never had any time in the air. Its 
entire time since coming off the test block at Detroit has been 
in crates, although it has traveled a distance equal to the 
circumference of the globe. 

Primary Flying Training not a Sinecure 

According to the Training Report just released by the 
Officer in Charge of the Flying Office at the Primary Flying 
School, Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., the present class 
now contains some 113 members. Of these 25 are regular 
army officers, 74 flying cadets, six enlisted men taking cadet 
training, and eight others. The “eight others” are seven 
National Guard officers from the States of Tennessee, Indiana 
and Minnesota, and Lieut.-Col. Juan E. O’Connor, of the 
Peruvian Army. The latter is taking our flying training in 
preparation toward establishing similar methods of training 
in his own service. 

The expression “contains some 113 members” as above is 
used advisedly, for the “Benzine Board” is functioning with 
its usual freedom, 11 officers, 26 cadets and 2 others having 
already felt the sweep of the “washout” broom. 
Engineering School Student* Study LTA. 

Maj. John F. Curry, Capts. L. A. Walton, Edward Laugli- 
lin, W. B. Mayer, 1st Lieuts. B. R. Dallas, Alex Pearson, Jr., 
H. R. Wells, W. R. Fletcher and R. C. Coupland, student 
officers of the Air Service Engineering Division at McCook 
Field, Davton, Ohio, left recently for Scott Field, Belleville, 
HI., to take up a condensed study of Lighter-than-Air activi- 
ties in connection with their course in general aeronautical 
engineering pursued at McCook Field. From Scott Field they 
will proceed to the Technical School at Rantoul, HI., for 
study and lectures. They are to be absent not longer than 
ten days when they will report again at the Engineering Divi- 
sion to complete their course of study there. 
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Aerial Exhibition at Baltimore 

On May 30, Decoration Day, the usual aerial exhibition was 
held at Logan Field, Baltimore, Md. The 49th Aero Squad- 
ron, stationed at Phillips Field, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Md.. took part to the extent of sending three NBS1 planes 
and two DH planes to Logan Field to augment the number of 
plan vs in the air. Lieutenants Bleakley and Barker and Staff 
Ser- -ant Davis were the pilots of the NBSl’s and Lieutenants 
Bon and Herbert flew the DH’s. The NBSl’s went direct 
to B illing Field to secure smoke bombs, which were dropped 
at t e exhibition with excellent results, four hombs making 
dire- 1 hits. Sergeant Nero was the bomber. Private Chas. 
E. ~urdam and Staff Sgt. A. L. Elstner made parachute 
jam 'S. It was Sergeant Elstncr’s first attempt and he met 
witl a little hard luck, as he sprained his ankle making a 
hard landing. 

Lieut. Goldsborough’* Sky Writing Flight 

The 4th Observation Squadron, Wheeler Field, Schofield 
Bari 'Cks, H. T., has an expert sky writer in the person of 
I,id !. W. C. Goldsborough, who acquired fame for himself 
and !he gallant 4th by helping the Army “lick” the Navy in 
the annual football classic at Honolulu. 

Lieutenant Goldsborough. with the aid of Lieut. Patrick 
Pov rs of the Chemical Warfare Service, rigged up a smoke 
tank in the rear of his trusty DH and wrote the letters 
“A 1 1 M Y” in big type over the field immediately preceding 
the -tmggle, thereby striking consternation in the morale of 
the Naval rooters. Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, Coin- 
man ling the Hawaiian Department, commended Lieutenant 
Goldsborough for his versatility and skill. 

Kelly Field Training for Bombing Competition 
Estensive preparations are being made to conduct individual 
prat i ice in low altitude bomb dropping in preparation for the 
annual competitive aerial machine gun and bombing matches 
to he held at Langley Field on Oct. 8. The preliminary tests 
at Kelly Field indicate that the competition will be keen, 

of :t special sight for low altitude bombing which is being 
developed bv some of the experimental experts of the Third 
Attack Group. 

General Mitchell’* Return 

Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Army 

peeled to leave Manila the latter part of July for the United 

States. 

General Mitchell, while in the Orient, greeted the round-the- 
world fliers, having met them in Japan. It is reported that 
while in India General Mitchell bagged seven tigers and Mrs. 
Mitchell two. 
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Naval Air Orders 

Gun. George L. Hart, det. U.S.S. Aroostook; to Naval 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas J. Bay, det. Nav. Air Sta.; Penso 
Fla.; to U.S.S. Aroostook. 

Eos. John H. Leppcrt, det. U.S.S. California; to temp. 

jn, Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 


Villiai 


. Feller 


_ with the U. S. Fit. 

Lieut. Junius L. Cotten, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Battle F 
to U.S.S. Mississippi involving flying. 

Lieut. Charles L. Hayden, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Battle F 
to VS.S. Mississippi involving flying. 

Lieut. Conrad A. Krez, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Battle F 
to U.S.S. Arizona involving flying. 

Lieut. DeWitt C. Watson, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Battle B 
to U.S.S. Omaha involving flying. 

Lt. (jgl Thomas G. Richards, det. Aircraft Sqdrns., Ba 
Fit.; >o U.S.S. Idaho, involving flying. 

Lieut. John C. Williams, det. Aircraft Sqdrns., Sctg. F 
to Nrval Air Sta., N.O.B. Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. (jg) Horton I. Booker, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Sctg. F 
to N; val Air Sta., N.O.B. Hampton Rds.jVa. 



Lieuts F. tV. tVead and J. D. Price. U.S.N.. who made 
five nen> seaplane records on June 22-23 in a Navy, CS 
torpedo scout (See p. 780) 


Lt. Comdr. El wood A. Cobey (SC), det. Aircraft Sqd. Sctg. 
Fit.; to Navy Dept. 

Gun. George W. Almour, det- Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. 
J.; to U.S.S. Shenandoah involving flying. 

Reserve Naval Air Activities 


The Aviation Division, Third Regiment, Ninth Naval 
Brigade, United States Naval Reserve Force located at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has twenty-three enrolled men taking the Student 
Naval Avintors training course. 

Ens. Richard R, Palmer. U.S.N.R.F.5, commanding officer 
of the division reports that good progress has been made in 
the ground school coarse. The following Student Naval 
Aviators Seamen 2d class, U.S.N.R.F-6 have been ordered to 
flight training duty for forty-five days at the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Air Station, Great Lakes, 111., starting July 1: Ermst 
F. Jones, John P. Schaefer, Walter B. McClelland, Arthur C. 
Leehner, George H. Rose, William J. Welsh. 

Ens. R. G. Sherrick, U.S.N.R.F.-6, of the local Aviation 


Lakes and reports that 
' Ens. H. E. Horn, 1 
duty starting July 15. 


and equipment e. 


CALENDAR 

OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

March 25. 

Start of the British World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. 

Start of World Right of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Seattle. 

August. 

” 1 our de F rance des Avionnettes." 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 2-4. 

International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 

Trophy Race, Dayton. Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. 

Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. 

Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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Oil Conservation and Aerial Survey 

As a step forward in the oU conservation policy of the 
Governemnt, Navy planes will map the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves Numbers One and Two in Southern California, pro- 
vided for in a project recently approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy. In addition to being important from a conservation 
standpoint, this work will be of great value to the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior in the geological 
and topographical surveys of this region. 

Planes from the Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif., 
will be used in this work by Navy photographers, using 
specially constructed cameras for aerial mapping. Photo- 
graphic aerial mosaic maps will be made of both the Reserves, 
and will show with accuracy and the greatest possible detail 
the exact progress of drilling and of the development work 
being undertaken for the purpose of extracting oil for the use 
of the ships of the Navy. Bv showing each well in its relation 
to all the others a complete check on the conditions in the 
oil Helds can be obtained and will provide information neces- 
sary to insure the most scientific and least wasteful methods 
of drilling for the oil. 


@) Where I n Ely® 






Specially constructed cameras will be mounted in the floor 
of the body of each plane used for this work and photographs 
will be made at regular and frequent intervals as the plane 
flies back and forth over the territory to be mapped, following 
a prearranged course. When developed and printed the pho- 
tographs will be pieced together, the finished map being a 
photograph of the area covered, all parts of the map l ine 
in the same scale. The eye of the camera misses not! ing, 
with the result that a photographic map contains many im- 
portant details that are impossible to get in a ground survey. 
Not only this, but an aerial survey can be made in a fraction 
of the time required for a survey by the, usual methods. 

Aerographers School Moved 

The Naval Aerographers School at Pensacola has pen 
closed, lint the Aerographers^ School at Anacostia wil be 

to Aerographer rating have been transferred. Future re- 
quirements of this branch will be filled through the lo vest 
rating, Aerographer, Third Class, by qualification aft* r a 
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The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


s story, picture or advertisement which 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, i 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly: and. more 
important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 

For less than right cents a week — Four Dollars a year — you will receive 52 issues of the only American 




raft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A SPECIAL 1924 FLYING SEASON OFFER : 

Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your t 


AVIATION 

Send me l 


225 4th Avenue, New York. 

e next 1 3 issues of AVIATION. One Dollar t, 


BELLANGA 


ENCLOSED CABIN TYPE C.G. 


Six Sealer 90 HP 0X5 Motor 
Max. speed (loaded) 

Landing speed 

Climb (light) 

Climb 'oaded 
Ceiling (light) 

Min. power required loaded 
Wright (light) 

Pay load 

Range (Cruising speed) 


106 m.p.h. 


35 n: 


>.h. 


8000 ft. 10 i 
4500 ft. 10 min. 
21000 ft. 

31 h.p. 

I 100 lb. 

750 lb. 

450 mi. 

Deliveries in order 


Eight Sealer Hispano or IVrighl Radial 


Max. speed (loaded) 

Landing speed 
Climb (light) 

Climb (loaded) 

Ceiling (light) 

Min. power required (loaded) 
Wright (light) 

Pay load (7 Pass. & Baggage) 
Range (cruising speed) 
deposits are received. 


I 1000 ft 
7000 ft 
27000 ft 
45 h 
1 375 lh 
1500 lb 
650 m 


DH-4 High Efficiency, Wings 
Cruising speed increased 2 

Landing speed decreased 2 

Lifting capacity more them doubled 
Now bring supplied U. S. Air Mail 
for night flying 


OTHER BELLANCA TYPES 

Dellanca Transport Type M Bellanca Sport 


Liberty 

Pay load 2 
Cargo space 
Max. speed 
Landing speed 


Max. speed 
Landing speed 
Good ceiling and 
2 cyl. 30.5 Cu. ii 


75 m.p.h. 

22 m.p.h. 


COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Builders of the IV orld’s Most Efficient Aircraft. 


FARMINGDALE, L. I.. N. Y. 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


The news of the abandonment of Amundsen’s 
Arctic flying expedition this year will have caused 
more than one official in our Navy Department to 
heave a great sigh of relief. As a matter of fact, 
the more details become available regarding this 
extraordinary venture, the more they seem to 
justify the doubts we expressed as to the advisa- 
bility of having an American Naval pilot partici- 
pate in this flight in an official capacity. 

We remarked at the time that it would be 
rather odd if an American pilot, flying a German- 
designed and Italian-built plane equipped with 
British engines and French radiators should plant 
the Norwegian flag on some Arctic territory which 
may perhaps tum out to belong to Denmark. 
Judging from recent newpaper reports, it now even 
seems questionable if the American pilot would 
have had a chance of planting any kind of flag on 
the Pole or on any ice hummock adorning its 


Roald Amundsen is an explorer of international 
reputation. But he is also a patriotic Norwegian. 
This is but natural of a man who planted the Nor- 
wegian cross on the Southernmost part of the 
Clobc and who wrote an imperishable page of 
nautical history with his circumnavigation of the 
Northwestern Passage in a 40 ton auxiliary cutter. 
How good a patriot Amundsen is in reality, 
appears from the fact that after Mussolini had 
agreed to Italy's official participation in the Polar 
flight, and had furnished the explorer with a third 
plane and the necessary crew, the explorer refused 
point blank to let the Italian plane display the 
Italian national insignia. Only the Norwegian 
cross would do. But Mussolini, who is no amateur 
in the game of securing national prestige, would 
not hear of this, and so the expedition came to a 
deadlock, even before financial difficulties sent it 
on the rocks. 

But. suppose that Amundsen's plan had worked 
out as it was planned. The three machines would 
have started out from Spitzbergen for the Pole — 
one with a Norwegian crew, one with an Ameri- 
can crew and one with an Italian crew — and all 
under the Norwegian flag. At the Pole the ships 
would have landed and one plane would have been 
left behind after it had transferred its remaining 
fuel to the plane destined to fly on to Alaska, 
while the third plane would have returned to 
Spitzbergen carrying the crew of the sacrificed 
plane. Now. in view of Amundsen's patriotic 
feelings, and the fact that one of the planes would 


have had a Norwegian crew, it is hard to imagine 
that the explorer would have sent back his Nor- 
wegian crew with the Italians to let the American 
pilot have the glory of the flight to Alaska and 
the possible discovery of the "lost Arctic conti- 
nent." In all likelihood, this flight would have 
been attempted with an all-Norwegian crew, and 
the Americans and the Italians would have been 
sent back to Spitzbergen with many thanks for 
their valuable convoy work. 

This little story merely goes to show that Euro- 
pean governments frequently display more acumen 
than our own when it comes to safeguarding 


We wonder what the great store of Gimbel’s. 
who sponsored the Amundsen expedition to the ex- 
tent of full page advertisements in the newspapers, 
radio talks and various other forms of publicity, 
is going to do to square its over enthusiastic claims 
with the collapsed project. Many thousands of 
persons bought post cards to be carried on this trip 
at one dollar each. Out of each dollar there was 
probably taken the cost of the great publicity for 
Gimbel's. and the net proceeds were sent to 
Amundsen, while the gullible public who wrote 
post cards addressed to themselves on the strength 
of their confidence in the good judgment of the 
Navy and Gimbel's will wait a long time to re- 
ceive their cards returned via the Pole. There is 
an old New England principle that ought to be 
remembered in connection with Amundsen's per- 
iodic attempts to have Americans finance his 
ventures. It runs to the effect that if a man gets 
the worst of a trade once, nobody can be blamed, 
but if the same man gets the better of him again — 
he has no one to blame but himself. This is the 
second time Captain Amundsen has failed to carry 
out his plan to plant the Norwegian flag on the 
North Pole, with considerable support from the 
United States. We hope that it will be the last. 
If the Polar region is worth flying over, we have 


Now that the Democratic Party has also in- 
cluded a plank favoring the encouragement of 
aviation, it is to be hoped that some progress will 
be made along these lines after election. Hope 
seems to spring eternal in the breast of the flying 
fraternity, so it is not without the usual optimism 
that we look forward to the time when the Repub- 
lican and Democratic party pledges will be re- 
deemed in a very practical manner. — L.D.G. 


A Suggested National Air Policy 

That a National Aviation Policy) is needed byi the United Slates is obvious. To get such a 
policy) in concrete form Aviation requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy). Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 

GOVERNMENTAL. 

A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 

An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 

Cieation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 

Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 

A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 
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JONES TACHOMETER. 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Duplicates of this propeller can be supplied from stock. 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CCL, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


OGDENSBURG. f 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 


STANDARD t 
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THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., loc.. 225 4th At*, N«w York 


motor $600, with used 
this plane $12.50 per * 

S. SWANSON 


thin; worthwhile? The Swanson SS3. 
.lane does anything and goes anywhere 
Landing speed 40 M.pli. Top speed 
n most any kind of ground. With new 
>r *550. Also blue prints for buildin 


Irene, S. Dak. 


LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

Ofice: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from held af G. S. Iralsn. 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 


GROWING FAST 

fan will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
DIRECTORY ADS PAY 


PHENIX DOPES 

NITRATE, ACETATE AND PIGMENTED 

Also Special Dopes for Unusual Purposes 
Lot. Prices and Quick Delivery. 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 

WILl.IAHSVIt.DE. N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

American Propeller & MPg. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


KL. PLYWOOD 


VI ATION 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 

THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 

Three and five place machines 
Miso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 


JFNNIES and CANUCKS f.o.b. Dallas - $400.01 

SI ANDARDS with OX5 f.o.b. Dallas - $600 0 

Hi'... Standard. T Ms. All types ol motors, wings, spare. 

SAN ANTONIO AIRWAYS, Inc. 

509 NAVARRO ST. SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 

I ,, Jennies or Canucks address us at Love Field. Dallas. Texa 


0X5 STANDARDS $575.00 

READY FOR DELIVERY! ASSEMBLED h TEST-FLOWN 

STANDARD J-l WINGS. CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 
COMPLETE STOCK 0X5 PARTS. RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 


TIPS & SMITH 


. HOUSTON. TEXAS 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS APE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


FOREIGN 

AIRPLANE 

ENGINES 

1(m 

LOW PRICES 


too gsssr 


iso !! F 5u0 

ISO Ft*. A li b:. 


300 H P 400 

CoanecUmt *AvcT 

MARINE-AERO ES 

°' N B.SSc Mich,,.. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN— Brand new Liberty motor 
low compression. Never run off test stand. Bears Govern 
meat acceptance tog:. $1300, f.o.b. New York Citv. Higl 
compression cylinders, $125. extra. Box 290, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE — Sport Farman 1923 model used for deit 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two mot 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 

FOR SALE: Two seaplane floats, 5300 ll>. total displ 


gallon extra center section tank. Plane almost new never ex- 
posed to weather. For immediate sale $1250. Johnson Air-- 
plane & Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE— Standard J1 landing gears two wheel type 
with pin or plate fittings. Will sell with or without wheels. 
Walter H. Bullock, 3228 Knox Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE: New five passenger standard Hisso mot. 
noney maker. Will trade in good Jennie. II. 11. Em 
i Dale Apt., Neal & Main, Dayton, Ohio. 


t Boulevard, Day 


295. AVIATION. 


five tons of nickle steel nuts, bolts, clevis 
t screws. All lengths and sizes. Very rea- 
diate disposal of entire lot. Address Box 


WANTED; Liberty tool kits. Advise 
eomlit i""i in first letter. Laurentidc Air £ 
Drummond Building, Montreal, Canada. 


■, Limited, 922 


new HS2L Flying Boat, 5 passenger, with latest model 
I-. Liberty Motor, in original crate, and one new HS2L 
“ passenger, with Renault 340 h.p. motor. Prices rcas- 
. demonstration gladly given. A. S. 396 George St., 


.liable. For infon 


AEROPLANE PROPELLERS— For OXXti, OX5, Law 
rcncc, Hisso, Is- Rhone, V2-3 and Sturttwant $5.00 to $25.0(1 
Also motors and pnrts. Smith Machinery Company, Box 153 
Houston, Texas. 

OX5 Curtiss Motors (used) minus carburetors and inague 
tos $50.00, f.o.b. Los Angeles, 25% with order, balance sigh 
draft against B/L (crating extra). Address: Box 1152 
Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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QUICK 

For limited time only me offer subject to prior sale 

NEW STANDARDS “Jl” $300.00 

IN ORIGINAL CRATES, LOWER LONGERONS 
NEED REPLACING. 

SAME PLANE AS ABOVE WITH 
LONGERONS REPLACED $400.00 

CANUCKS and JENNIES 

in excellent condition, 

complete with motor — b^dallas 

Don't write, wire 50 per cent deposit and wc will hold 
for you 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MO. 



Write for literature and prices. 


Hardin Parachute Co. , Inc. 

1706 Queen Ave. No. Minneapolis Minn. 


Anzani Aircraft Motors 



EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN AGENT 


WALLACE KELLErr CO. INC. 

Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

> »TITAN I N & 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 
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S OME day, doubtless, aviation will 
afford a profitable, extensive 
field for the sale of Goodyear Aero- 
nautical Products. 

That time will find Goodyear ready 
to provide everything in rubber for 
aircraft, at prices returning a fair 
margin and in keeping with quantity 
production. 

But, now, Goodyear seeks experience 
rather than profit, realizing that 
aviation cannot advance unless 
related industries are capable of giv- 
ing full, sincere assistance. 

Whatever Goodyear may have done 
so far to speed the progress of avia- 
tion has been returned in knowledge 
of how to make better aircraft 
equipment and in the confidence of 
designers, builders and pilots. 

Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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AVIATION 


EQUIPMENT 


A V I A T 


LEARN TO FLY 

isj&jts.-'jz.’s 



ROOM AND BOARD ON THE FIELD 

AIRPLANES 

$450— $3500 INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 

HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6 
MOTORS COMPLETE WITH TOOLS 
Brand New — Immediate shipment i 
original crates 

$250. each 

F.o.b. Baltimore 

Wire Orders Only a few left 


HS2L FLYING BOATS 

in original crates 
ent— FOB T 



AVIATION 
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A Book 

You Always Have 
Wanted 

Numerous readers of AVIATION have from lima lo lima asked 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


ft£ 


ORY OF AERONAUTICS is 


Tf’lhe ~p'on"' rs^hermelves. 1 profaMl“ InwtMUd 

with original pholographs and drawings, comprise 

THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAU- 
TICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 




The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Si. 
Dollars, but this is 

OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 

scription to AVI 
Dollars (Canada 


AVIATION. 225 Fourth Avenue. New York. 

For the enclosed Six Dollars, send me post pai 

HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter m 
AVIATION (52 issues). 


FARMAN 


airplanes have established new records 
by making a clean sweep of every 
important flying contest held in France 

in 1923. 

From the minute Moto-Aviette to 
the giant Four-motor Transport each 
Farman model has proved its superior- 
ity over all competitors. 

Grand Prix 

for transport Airplanes (1922) 

1st FARMAN 

Grand Prix 

for transport Airplanes (1923) 

1st FARMAN 

( 1 .000.000 francs in prizes) 

2nd FARMAN 

Grand Prix 
for Moto-Aviettes 
1st FARMAN 

Coupe Zenith 
(for fuel economy) 

1st FARMAN 

H. and M. Farman each year pro- 
duce more new and up-to-date aircraft 
for transportation lines, commercial 
work, sport flying and military pur- 
poses than any other manufacturers in 
the world. 

American Representative 

W. WALLACE KELLETT 

Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia 
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T HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement — 
the art of flying — continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 
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